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A tribute to the oaliant Fifth Army 


FIGHTING AMERICANS BREACH HITLER’S 
FORTRESS EUROPE 


at Salerno, in Jeeps—Willys-Army Designed Reconnaissance Cars 


| THE SUM 

| WEVER SETS 
ON THE 

MIGHTY JEEP 







N that historic morning of September 13th, 


tou roops oO e 1 my smas 


our Jeeps performed like veteran invaders. They 


Hitler’s boast of an impregnable Fortress Europe 
—at Salerno. 


And among the motorized vehicles that came 
off the invasion barges first—that speeded their 


proved again that they have “what it takes” to 
get their crews to points of advantage no other 
motorized vehicle could reach—on schedule. 


And there’s a reason: 


crews of American fighters inland—through surf 
and sand—through a hail of fire from enemy Jeep Go-Devil Engine, designed and perfected 
planes, blockhouses and shore batteries—were by Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 

—s tough Jeope—Willys-Overland, mane- This great engine is making the Jeep famous 
— on the battle fronts of the world—the toughest 
proving grounds any automotive unit has en- 
dured in all history. 


The fighting heart of this fighting car is the 


Invasions are “meat” for the mighty Jeeps to- 
day, because they’ve been first off the barges in 


most United Nations invasions of this war. As you read front line reports of the amazing 


They had their baptism of fire at Guadalcanal. power, speed, maneuverability, durability and 
They showed the way at New Guinea. They all-round performance of the mighty Jeep, re- 
paced the attack at Casablanca, and were first to member that its fighting heart is the Willys- 
track the sands of Sicily. designed Jeep Go-Devil Engine. 


WILLYS 





The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep “‘Go- 
Devil’’ Engine, which was designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland, “Builders of the Mighty Jeep.” 
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"Shoulder to Shoulder” 


“We will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with our Allies in making it a 
victory worth while.” 

Thus spoke President Roosevelt 
after meeting with the leaders of our 
three great Allies — Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain, 
Marshal Joseph Stalin of Russia, and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek of 
China. 

There were two conferences. The 
first was held Nov. 22-26 in a tent 
near the Sphinx and Pyramids, 12 
miles from Cairo. Churchill, Chiang 
and Roosevelt met to plan Japan’s 
defeat. Stalin did not attend this 
meeting because Russia and Japan 
are not at war with each other. 

The second conference was held 
at Teheran, capital of Iran, from 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 1. At this confer- 
ence, Stalin and Roosevelt met for 
the first time. 

After each conference, a state- 
ment was issued announcing some 
of the decisions reached by the con- 
ferees.* Of course, they did not 
announce any detailed plans for 
attacking the enemy. 

The Cairo statement declared that 
war would be waged against Japan 
until she surrendered uncondition- 
ally. Then Japan would be stripped 
of all the territory she had gained by 
aggression.* This includes Korea. 


" 


AT TEHERAN: Marshal Joseph Stalin, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill. 


Manchuria, and all the territory 
Japan seized after attacking Pearl 
Harbor. Also, the island bases man- 
dated* to Japan by the League of 
Nations after World War I. (See arti- 
cle on pp. 4 and 5.) 

After the Cairo Conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill flew to Teheran to confer 
with Marshal Stalin. They held their 
meetings in the- Soviet (Russian) 
Embassy. 


“COMPLETE AGREEMENT” 


At the end of the conference, a 
declaration signed by Churchill, 
Stalin, and Roosevelt, was made. It 
was only 337 words long, yet what 
it said may mean you will never have 
to go to war in your lifetime. The 
most important sentence of the dec- 
laration is: “We have reached com- 
plete agreement as to the scope and 
timing of operations which will be 
undertaken from the East, West, and 
South.” 

On the fourth and final day of the 
conference, the three leaders spent 
ten hours in a discussion of prob- 
lems of the postwar world. They 
welcomed the cooperation of “all 
nations, large and small, whose peo- 
ples in heart and in mind are dedi- 
cated to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
ance.” 

After the meeting in Teheran, 
Roosevelt and Churchill returned to 
Cairo. There, on Dec. 4, they met 
with Ismet Inonu, President of Tur- 
key. No one knows what they agreed 
to do. But it is safe to say that the 
meeting brought Turkey closer to 
the United Nations. 
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From Cairo, President Roosevelt 
flew to Malta, British island in the 
Mediterranean, then to Sicily. 

On Dec. 16, the President arrived 
back in the U. S. 


Famine in India 


Through the months of October, 
November, and December thou- 
sands of people in India died each 
week of starvation. How many thou- 
sands no one knows, but in the teem- 
ing city of Calcutta—where the 
dead are picked up in trucks and 
burned in  crematories — approxi- 
mately 2,000 died each week during 
November. 

Most of the famine took place in 
the province of Bengal, of which 
Calcutta is the capital. It may sur- 
prise you to learn that Bengal is the 
largest rice-producing province in 
India. It is also one of India’s richest 
provinces. But the masses of people 
are terribly poor. Bengal is jam- 
packed with 60,000,000 people. 

Even with all its home-grown 
rice, Bengal never produced enough 
to feed its own people, even in peace 
times. Rice had to be imported from 
Burma. Now Burma is occupied by 
the Japanese enemy, and India gets 
no Burmese rice. 

The famine in India is now not so 
bad as it was in November. Wheat 
from Australia is being received. The 
rice crop, which ripened last month, 
was harvested after a delay of sev- 
eral weeks. Many Bengal peasants 
were too weak to work in the fields. 
Government officials failed to act 
quickly in getting other hands to do 
the work. 
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AT CAIRO: Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
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THE BOMBING OF WOTJE, one of the Marshall Islands. Photo was taken from a Curtiss scout observation plane, 
and shows another plane of same type on same photographic mission. Planes were catapulted off a battleship. 





Island Pathway to Japan 


OW that our Navy and Marines 

are in control of the Gilbert 
Islands, we expect any day to hear 
that our forces have captured other 
“stepping stones” on the island path- 
way to Tokyo. 

Along this pathway are hundreds 
of small islands whose names you 
may never have heard. But now you 
will hear about some of them, be- 
cause one after another they are sure 
to be invaded and held by U. S. 
forces. 

These islands lie north of the 
equator, east of the Philippines, and 
west of the International Date Line 
(see map). Taken all together, they 
are called Micronesia, meaning 
“little islands.” The largest of them, 
Ponape, is only 130 square miles in 
area, and most of them are less than 
a mile across at their widest part. 

The Micronesian islauds are im- 
portant in this war because Japan is 
using them as military, naval, and 
air bases. They are also used as coal- 
ing-stations for Japan’s merchant 
ships. They make it possible for 
Japan to control the western half of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

All the islands may be pictured as 
a web, with Japan as the spider. 
Uncle Sam has already made a break 
in the web, by capturing the Gilbert 
Islands. 

The next important group of 
islands on the road to Tokyo is the 


Marshall Islands. Our bombers have 
been raiding enemy fortifications on 
these islands, and we may soon get 
news of landing operations.* The 
islands of Wotje and Kwajalein are 
the most heavily fortified. (See air- 
view of Wotje in photo above.) 


HISTORY OF THE ISLANDS 


Ancient stone statues and relics on 
some of the islands show that a van- 
ished race once lived in Micronesia. 
These Stone Age people were over- 
come by invaders from the East In- 
dies, about 2,000 years ago. In the 
centuries that followed, other immi- 
grants came from Japan, China, the 
Philippines, and the Melanesian 
islands to the south. Through inter- 
marriage, a race was formed that is 
a mixture of all these peoples. 

The first explorer from Europe to 
discover these islands was Ferdinand 
Magellan, the Portuguese navigator. 
In 1521, sailing under the Spanish 
flag on the first round-the-world voy- 
age, Magellan reached the Marianas 
Islands. At Guam the natives stole 
supplies from his ship. Therefore 
Magellan named the islands La- 
drones, meaning “the Thieves.” 

This group of islands was later 
renamed Marianas in honor of Maria 
Anna, widow of King Philip IV of 
Spain. 

Many Spanish explorers and trad- 
ers followed Magellan. All the Micro- 
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nesian islands, except the Bonins, 
came under Spanish rule. Spain held 
them until the Spanish-American 
War of 1898. 

The United States was quickly 
victorious in this war. Our Govern- 
ment leaders wondered what to do 
with the former Spanish possessions 
in the Pacific. Should we take them 
or not? 

Some Americans wanted to take 
the islands, so that we could control 
the Pacific. Other Americans were 
opposed to this policy of “imperial- 
ism,” or building an empire. They 
believed that the United States 
should trade with Asiatic peoples, 
but not rule over them. 

Finally the question was settled 
by a compromise. We tuok the Phil- 
ippines and Guam, but allowed Spain 
to keep the others. 

As events showed, this proved to 
be a poor solution. Suppose a ruth- 
less enemy should get control of the 
islands surrounding Guam? It would 
then be easy for this enemy to seize 
Guam, and to cut off the Philippines 
from U. S. aid. 

And this is exactly what happened, 
43 years later. But we are getting 
ahead of our story. 

At the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Germans were eager 
to acquire some islands in the Pacific. 
And so, as soon as the peace treaty 
was signed, they bought the Micro- 
nesian islands from Spain. 

The islands remained in German 
hands until the World War of 1914- 
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1918. During that war Japan fought 
on the side of the Allies. The Japa- 
nese quickly seized the islands. After 
the war, the Allies decided that 
Japan should hold the islands, but 
they were not supposed to fortify 
tLem. The crafty men of Nippon for- 
tified them anyway. These islands 
were used as bases for the attacks on 
Pearl Harbor and the Philippines on 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

Some of the islands are very beau- 
tiful. Others are mostly sand, with 
scrubby bushes. The islands are sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, which pro- 
tect them from the ocean storms and 
swells. On some islands tree-climb- 
ing crabs are found. These crabs nip 
off coconuts from the palms with 
their claws. They then climb down 
the tree to feast on the fruit. 

The natives of Micronesia are of 
mixed Polynesian and Malayan 
blood. Some of them also have Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipino, and Mel- 
anesian blood strains. They are called 
Kanakas or Chamorros. 

The Chamorros have some Span- 
ish and some Filipino blood. Their 
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language is half 
Tagalog*. 

The Caroline Islands and Guam 
are important to Japan’s defense of 
the Philippines. Not only must the 
Japanese be driven out of the Caro- 
lines, but out of Bougainville, New 
Guinea and New Britain before we 
can strike the major blow against 
them in the Philippines. 

Natives of the Carolines pierce 
the lobes of their ears and stretch 
the opening so that they can carry 
packages in the loop. When the ear 
loop is not in use, it is tied up in a 
neat knot around the ear so that it 
won't get caught on bushes. 

The natives of Ponape are fearless 
and warlike. The young men burn 
holes in their breasts to show that 
they do not fear pain. 

Yap is the island of stone money. 
This money consists of disks of cal- 
cite with holes in the centers. Some 
of the disks are six inches in diam- 
eter. Others are twelve feet. Natives 
prefer the large disks because they 
are harder to steal. 

Truk is Japan’s most important 
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naval base on the “invasion roads” 
to Japan and to the Philippines. Its 
large coral reef makes it one of the 
hardest-to-get-at naval bases in the 
world. 

About 100 years ago the U. S. and 
Great Britain both claimed the Bonin 
Islands. Commodore Perry wanted 
the Bonins as a coaling station for 
American ships. The Bonins had 
been claimed 26 years earlier, in 
1827, by the British captain, Fred- 
erick William Beechey. Perry per- 
suaded the colonists to elect an 
American citizen as chief magistrate. 

In 1861, Japan announced that she 
intended to occupy the Bonins. A 
Japanese, Ogasawara Sadayori, had 
discovered them in 1593. America 
and Great Britain gave up their 
claims to the Bonins. 

Marcus, 1200 miles from Tokyo, 
has been held by the Japanese since 
1900. In April, 1942, a U. S. task 
force raided Marcus and blew up am- 
munition dumps and air bases. Last 
September Marcus was raided again 
by a U. S. carrier force. 

Next Week: KOREA. 
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COMBINED 


All Branches of the Service Cooperate for Invasion 


HIS is combined operations What 

do you see? Planes, transports, 
landing craft, tanks, flame-throwers 
Immediately you know that this is 
a picture of an invasion. 

The picture was drawn by Junior 
Scholastic’s staff artist from actual 
photographs of invasion scenes, and 
from eyewitness accounts by news- 
paper reporters and men who took 
part in the fighting. 

The picture shows U. S. forces 
fighting for a beachhead. They must 
seize enough of the beach and hold 
it so that they can move in to drive 
out the enemy from their positions. 

Combined operations means that 


two or more branches of the services 
—Army, Navy, Air Force, or the 
Marines — cooperate in striking the 
enemy at a given place at a given 
time. 

In the Gilbert Islands, U. S. Ma- 
rines were aided by the Navy, Army, 
Air Force, and Merchant Marine. 

To drive the Japanese from their 
blockhouses and pillboxes, the Ma- 
rines at Tarawa had to land on a 
beach that was strung with barbed 
wire and bristling with fortifications. 

Landing on a defended beach is 
one of the most difficult of all mili- 
tary operations. The invaders, as 
they jump from their boats and run 


up the beach, are exposed to enemy 
machine-gun fire. There are no trees 
or elevations in the ground for the 
invaders to duck behind until they 
have advanced some distance up the 
beach. 

Before invasion begins, the enemy 
positions (log barricades, concrete 
blockhouses, pillboxes, and big-gun 
emplacements) are pounded from 
the air by our bombers. This is the 
softening-up process. 

If enough damage can be done to 
the enemy by the softening-up proc- 
ess, our boys can land and advance 
up the beach without suffering 
heavy losses. At Tarawa, however, 
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Land-Based Liberators : 2 
* Raid Enemy Positions 


Barbed Wire 
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Tank Landing 
Craft 


OPERATIONS 


our losses were heavy — 1,026 killed, 
2,557 wounded. The Japs had built 
cement blockhouses and _pillboxes, 
camouflaging them carefully. Six 
thousand Japs stayed inside and kept 
up their fire until the very end. 
Only about 100 of them surrendered. 
The rest were killed, or killed them- 
selves. 

When invas on begins, transports, 
landing craft, cargo ships, and war- 
ships approach under cover of night. 
They wait for the signal to attack 
at dawn. Troops wait in LST’s 
(Landing Ship Tanks), in LCI’s 
(Landing Craft Infantry), in LCVP’s 
(Landing Craft — Vehicle and Per- 
sonnel), and in LCM’s (Landing 
Craft Mechanized Equipment). 
Then at dawn, fast mine sweepers 


clear the sea lanes of explosives set 
out by the enemy. 

Big guns from the warships fire 
at enemy pillboxes, gun-emplace- 
ments, anti-aircraft guns, and other 
beach defenses. Squads of men 
armed with flame throwers move up 
to the pillboxes and shoot their 
flames. 

Far off shore, destroyers put up a 
thick smoke screen. From behind 
the clouds of smoke, come planes 
from aircraft carriers and land bases 
(if any are near enough). 

The Gilbert atolls are too small for 
use of Paratroopers or Paramarines, 
gliders, or air-borne troops. 

The first wave of landings suffers 
heavily. At Tarawa only a few of the 
Marines in the first wave reached 
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shore. Guns from our warships, and 
bombing and strafing by our planes 
continued to soften enemy defenses. 

As the first troops get out of the 
boats, they move up the beaches to 
cut through barbed wire fences and 
remove land mines. At Tarawa, 
many of the flat-bottomed landing 
boats were caught on the coral reefs 
and were grounded 300 yards from 
the beach. Secretary of Navy Knox 
said that the boats were caught on 
the reefs because a sudden shift- 
ing of the wind lowered the waters. 

Light tanks and field artillery, 
trucks and supplies are brought 
ashore. Hospital tents and first aid 
stations are set up. Seabees and en- 
gineers go to work repairing equip- 
ment and rebuilding airfields. 








Here are some of the most dramatic 
battle-action photos of the war, 
taken by U. S. Marine photographers 
at Tarawa. These pictures tell a story 
of great bravery and show the ex- 
tremely dangerous kind of fighting 
our boys must face as they go from 
island to island on road to Tokyo. 


Marines silence Japanese big guns. 


TARAWA BATTLE SCENES 


Storming the highest point on the island — 10 feet above sea level. Marines crouching before a pillbox. 
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Jap concrete blockhouse. 
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“ E USED *o insult the Japanese 

guards and call them names 
to their faces. But they didn’t under- 
stand us and just grinned back. Then 
a new set of guards replaced them 
They were university graduates and 
knew English. So we had to be care- 
ful about what we said in front of 
them,” said 15-year-old Mary Smith 
who just returned to America from a 
prison camp in Shanghai. 

She arrived in New York with her 
sister Ann and her brothers Vincent 
and George aboard the prison ex- 
change ship, the Gripsholm. This was 
the ship that brought home 1,494 
Americans and Canadians who were 
held as prisoners by the Japanese in 
China. 

The editor of Junior Scholastic ar- 
ranged for an interview with the 
Smith boys and girls. We chose them 
to interview because three of them — 
Mary, Vincent and George are just 
about the same ages as many of our 
readers. Mary is 15; Vincent, 13; 
George, 11. Ann is 9. 

We met them for lunch at the Eng- 
lish Grill in Radio City, shortly after 
their arrival on the Gripsholm. Mary 
was the spokesman. Ann, Vincent 
and George were too busy watching 
ice skaters outside on the rink at 
Rockefeller Plaza to do much talking. 

“What is it like to live in a concen- 
tration camp?” we asked. 

“Well, there were about 1500 of 
us,” said Mary who speaks like 
Roddy McDowall, the English movie 
star. “Seventeen of us lived in one 
room, two families of four people 
each, and three families of three. We 
had a long narrow dormitory with 
four windows. The prisoners ran the 
camp and did all the work.” 

“Did you go to school?” we asked 

“There was no school,” Mary an- 
swered. “We had to work. We did 
jobs in the scullery, and acted as 
messengers between the offices, hos- 
pitals and supply rooms. Then we 
had to carry rubbish, clean up the 
place, and do other odd jobs.” 

“Did you have enough to eat?” we 
asked. 

“Yes, there was just barely enough 
to keep us going. *At breakfast, at 7 
o'clock, they gave us clotted milk 
and bread. The bread was very bad. 
I don’t know what made it so, but it 


KID PRISONERS ARRIVE IN U. S. 





Held in Jap Concentration Camp 


was always green and hard. The first 
time we saw it we didn’t know what 
it was.” 

“It was something like plaster of 
Paris,” piped up George taking his 
eyes off the skaters for a moment. 
“I saved some of it once for a sou- 
venir. But it didn’t keep. It was very 
queer stuff.” 

“Tiffin* was at twelve,” continued 
Mary. “We had stew. It had fresh 
vegetables and some sort of ‘grizzly’ 
meat. Dinner was at six. Generally 
we had soup for dinner, and some 
more of that bread. On Sundays and 
Wednesdays we never had dinner. 
Sundays were holidays, and on Wed- 
nesdays we cleaned the kitchens. 

“In the evening we would put on 
shows, or write letters. We could 
send out three letters a month. ‘Lights 
out’ came at ten o'clock. 

“George was awful,” said Mary 
winking at her brother, “he made 
friends with the guards. They would 
give him candies and some extra 
food. They were slovenly — you 
know, they'd shuffle along, and didn't 
behave as you would expect soldiers 
to behave. 

“We could never leave camp, and 
were not permitted to have visitors. 
One day my aunt rode by on her bi- 


cycle. We weren't even allowed to 
wave to her. Just stood looking 
through the barbed wire. 

“When word came that we were 
going to be sent to America, we were 
told that we could take out nothing 
that was new. We each had a pair of 
brand new shoes in our bags. The 
guard looked at them and told us to 
scuff ‘em up. The children were al- 
lowed to take their shoes with them, 
but the guard took my pair for him- 
self. 

“We left Shanghai in September 
on the Teia Maru, the Japanese 
prison ship. That was terrible. It was 
worse than the camp. We were all 
crowded on one narrow deck for 
more than a month. There was no 
place to sit. If you wanted a deck 
chair, it cost $100. 

“In the middle of October we 
changed ships. The Teia Maru met 
the Gripsholm at Mormugao in Por- 
tuguese India. Later we stopped at 
Port Elizabeth and at Rio de Janeiro. 
The Red Cross in Rio gave us our 
clothes. Isn’t Ann’s coat pretty?” 

Indeed it was. It was a brown 
coat with a pixie hood. George wore 
a green sweater and a pair of tan 
corduroy trousers. Vincent wore a 
gray suit. (Please turn to page 13) 





Blue Network 


THEY LOOK ALL RIGHT NOW! The four Smith “kid prisoners’— Vincent, 
Ann, Mary, and George — at Radio City the day after their arrival. 
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AFTER TANGLE WITH JAP SQUADRON, THESE MARINE DIVE BOMBERS 
COMPARE EXPERIENCES. FOR NAMES, SEE BOTTOM OF 4TH COLUMN. 


ln the Air, as by Land and Sea, 
Marines Live up fo Tradition 


The fourth line of the Ma- 
rines’ hymn used to go: “On 
the land as on the sea.” When 
the Marine Corps and its song 
were born, military operations 
were confined to the sea and 
land, for there wasn’t such a 
thing as an airplane. The Ma- 
rine Corps was 128 years old 
when the first airplane flew. 
Now the Marines sing that 
they fight their country’s bat- 
tles “in the air, on land, and 
sea.” 

Marine aviation really began 
in a balloon, in 1903, the same 
year the Wright brothers first 
flew. It was then that Alfred 
Cunningham, a _ 17-year-old 
Marine private from Georgia, 
took his first balloon ride. 

When he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, 
several years later, he met an 
inventor named Brown who 
had built an airplane that 
couldn't fly. Cunningham 
leased Noisy Nan, as the plane 
was called, but never got her 
off the ground. He once re- 
called: “I pleaded with her. I 
caressed, I prayed to her, and 
I cursed her, but she would 
never leave the ground. Though 
I will say this, I learned ‘air 
things’ from that Old Girl.” 

When the Marine Corps 
turned to aviation in 1911, Cun- 





ningham became its first avi- 
ator. In 1916, he piloted the 
first plane to be catapulted 
from a warship. A year later, 
another pioneering Marine avi- 
ator, Francis Evans, looped a 
sea plane for the first time. 

In the present war, the “fly- 
ing Leathernecks” made their 
first bid for glory at Wake 
Island. There 378 Marines held 
the island for 15 days against 
attack by Japanese Navy, Army 
and Air Forces. The Marines 
at Wake had a pitifully small 
number of planes; never more 
than four were fit to fly at one 
time. Often only two or three 
would fly into masses of as 
many as thirty Jap planes. 

Among the many Marine 
heroes, Captain Joe Foss is the 
best known. He’s the war's 
greatest ace so far. Captain 
Foss engaged in almost daily 
combat with the enemy from 
October 9 to November 19, 
1942, shooting down 23 Jap 
planes and damaging several 
others. In January, 1942, he 
added three more enemy planes 
to his list. On January 25, he 
led his formation of twelve 
planes into a numerically su- 
perior force of Jap planes, 
downed four Zero fighters, and 
turned back the bombers be- 
fore they could release a bomb. 





SPEAKING 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Unless you're up on the lat- 
est aviation lingo, it’s possible 
to spend a day with a group of 
flying men and not understand 
two-thirds of what they’re say- 
ing. For aviation people have 
a language all their own, and 
a colorful one it is, sprinkled 
with all sorts of phrases like 
“skipping the dew,” “dragging 
the field,” “twisting her tail,” 
etc. 

In these particular cases the 
three terms mean: To fly so low 
over the ground that your plane 
follows the earth’s contour; to 
fly low to determine the best 
spot for landing on an un- 
known field; and to spin a 
plane’s propeller. 

A fighter plane is a “pea- 
shooter,” an amphibian a 
“dack,” and a fast plane is 
called “hot” or is spoken of 
as being a “soup job.” 

If a pilot claims he was 
“playing pussy” he means that 
he had been hiding in the 
clouds to evade enemy planes. 

A paratrooper on _ leave 
says he’s going out “to pack 
a ’chute”; in other words, to 
have a good time. 

If the same paratrooper were 
a nerveless fellow who was 
never scared before leaping out 
into space, his buddies would 
call him a “cold jug.” 

And of the absent-minded 
person, aviators say: “‘He’s in 
a cockpit fog.” 

If a pilot says he’s due in the 
“pulpit,” he’s not going out to 
preach a sermon; his “pulpit” 
is his plane’s cockpit. 

An observation balloon is 
always called the “fat friend.” 

Many are the jokes that. are 
played on rookie fliers who are 
not yet “in the know” so far 
as aviation slanguage goes. A 
common trick of the old-timers 
is to send a student pilot after 
a “bucket of prop wash,” pre- 
sumably a cleaning liquid for 
propellers. “Prop wash,” in 
reality, is the stream of air 
pushed backward by a whitrl- 
ing propeller. 


ASC Puts Planes 
In Fighting Trim 


The Air Service Command 
takes charge of Army planes 
the moment they leave the pro- 
duction line. To carry out its 
big job, AST employs 300,000 
civilians in addition to thou- 
sands of uniformed personnel. 

Air supply depots of the 
Command are the best-stocked 
stores in existence, always hav- 
ing on hand some 400,000 
spare parts—everything the 
Army Air Forces may need. 


Newark, N. J., Airport 


Newark Airport, in New Jer 
sey, has been turned into the 
greatest center in the nation for 
preparing warplanes for ship- 
ment to war zones. 

From that point, ASC work- 
ers send hundreds of fighter 
planes on their way each month 
via tankers and merchant ships. 

As soon as the ferry -pilot has 
delivered the plane from the 
factory, he reports any defects 
that may have been revealed 
during his flight. They are 
ironed out by specialized en- 
gineering workers. 

Then crews set to work strip- 
ping the planes of wings, tails 
and propellers, and carefully 
crate the removed parts. 

In cases where the planes 
are not to be crated, but are 
to be shipped lashed to the 
decks of a vessel, only the 
wing tips, the propellers and 
parts of the tail are removed. 
All cracks are sealed with tape 
to keep out the moisture. A 
canvas bag covers the nose, 
plywood protects the wing sur- 
faces, and the whole plane is 
sprayed with weather-proofing 
liquid. 








Marine Dive Bombers 


The four Marine flyers in 
photo on this page are, left 
to right: Lieut. Gus Arndt, 
Newton, N. C.; Capt. Jim 
Etheridge, Oklahoma City; 
Capt. Bob Brown, Inde- 
pendence, Kans.; and Capt. 
Jack Cosley, Hood River, 
Ore. 
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ISLAND STEPPING STONES 
ON THE ROAD TO TOKYO 


Four of the major features in Junior Scholastic this week 
can be considered as a unit on the topic “The Road to 
Tokyo.” 

The Theme Article (pp. 4 and 5, with large map) deals 
with the island “stepping stones” which our forces, under 
Admiral Nimitz, are raiding and invading, or planning to 
invade, as part of the strategy in the Southwest Pacific. 

A biographical sketch of Admiral Nimitz (V-Man, on 
page 17). 

A two-page illustration and explanation of Combined 
Operations, on pages 6 and 7. , 

Battle-action photographs of the Tarawa invasion, on 
page 8. 

This correlation can be stretched to include other teatures 
in this week’s issue, There is the review of the Cairo and 
Teheran conferences on page 3. Our-interview with child 
refugees from a Japanese prison camp, on page 9. The 
background article on U. S. Marine aviation, in Ar Week, 
on page 10. 


THEME ARTICLE — MICRONESIA, pp. 4, 5 


The Cairo Conference, declaring that “Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has . . . 
occupied since 1914” and that the Allies “covet no gain or 
territoria} expansion,” bespeaks a move to end power politics 
and threat of aggression in the Pacific. After study of this 
week’s Theme Article, pupils might wish to consider the 
postwar question: “What Peace for the Pacific Islands?” 

In this connection, the following proposals may be sub- 
mitted to the class for comment and criticism. Each pro- 
posal should be examined for two qualities, (a) its part in 
guaranteeing the peace; (b) its part in promoting democratic 
self-government. 

Proposal No. 1. The islands should be mandated to a 
ommittee of the United Nations. 

Proposal No. 2. The islands should be made protectorates 
ot responsible nations that wil] train natives for leadership 
ind self-government. 

Proposal No. 3. The islands should be united into one 
self-governing nation, with a capital in a well-developed 
island group, like Hawaii or the Philippines. 

Proposal No. 4. The islands should be isolated and lett to 
themselves..No property ownership should be permitted 
by outsiders. 

Proposal No. 5. The islands should be given to the coun- 
tries that are close to them geographically, i.e., China, 
Australia, Russia. 

Proposal No. 6. The islands should become possessions of 
the United States to serve as. military and naval bases to 
discourage any Asiatic power from ever attacking us. 

Proposal No. 7. The islands should be turned into military 
bases for an international police force and air force. 


Class Activities 


Pupils who have correspondence with service men sta- 
tioned in Pacific zones may volunteer reports compiled from 
letters. In departmental classes where the teacher meets 
with a fairly large number of pupils, a Photo-Letter board 
may be set up in the classroom for display of letters, photo- 
graphs, souvenirs, magazines, pictures, war maps, and *odd 
facts and customs of the Pacific islands. 

A Military Affairs Committee of classroom strategists can 
discuss jungle fighting techniques and equiprient. One 
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member of the class might prepare a report contrasting 
jungle warfare with (a) warfare on the Russian front in 
winter; (b) the Italian campaign; (c) the North African 
campaign of November 1942. 

If pupils made island maps of the New Guinea-New 
Britain-Solomons area, as suggested in Teacher’s Edition, 
Dec. 13-18, the maps can be enlarged to include islands 
treated in the current Theme Article. 

In English classes, pupils might try writing an exercise 
pretending they are soldiers or war nurses stationed in the 
Pacific zone. The compositions may be in letter or diary 
torm. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If the U. S, had taken the Micronesian islands after 
the Spanish-American War, would Japan have provoked 
war against us? 

2. Why did Commodore Perry want islands in the 
Pacific for use as coaling stations? 


Fact Questions 


t. What does the word Micronesia mean? 

2. What is the military importance of the Micronesian 
islands for Japan? 

3. In what’ island group are the islands of Wotje and 
Kwajalein? 

4. What is the name of the Ladrones now? Who named 
these islands the Ladrones? Why? 

5. What nation owned the Micronesian islands until 
1898? 

6. What islands did the U. S. take after the Spanish- 
American War? 

7. How did Germany acquire islands in Micronesia? 

8. When did they lose possession of these islands? 

9. To what nation were the German islands mandated 
atter World War IP 

10 What islands are closest to Japan? 

1] Why is Truk hard to invade? 


COMBINED OPERATIONS and 
TARAWA BATTLE SCENES — pp. 6, 7, 8 


The illustration of combitied operations, and the photo- 
graphs of action on Tarawa are dramatic pictorial state- 
ments of the Gilbert Islands victory. 

Pupils might discuss the various means by which they 
receive news of nationa] and international importance: (a) 
written accounts in newspapers and magazines; (b) photo- 
graphic accounts in newsreels, newspapers, and magazines; 
(c) oral accounts on the radio. Which gives them the best 
account of these historic times? How does one supplement 
the other? 

Daily newspapers and radio bulletins pertorm excellent 
service in keeping the public informed of up-to-the minute 
activity But they are less concerned with integrating the 
total news picture and contributing background material, 
such as is our aim in Junior Scholastic. Young pupils who 
are apt to be disconcerted by the rapidity of headline 
developments, who lack the background to grasp the far- 
reaching significance of bare news items, have real need of 
the weekly news magazine. It serves as a lens through which 
news recorded in daily papers, newsreels, and radio broad- 
casts, springs into clearer focus 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the advantages of combined operations over 
the separate operations of our forces? 
[Continued on next page} 
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2. What does the battle on Tarawa tell us about the 
Pacific campaign as to (a) fighting quality of the Japanese; 
(b) U. S. weapons; (c) type of war we are fighting. 
Fact Questions 


1. What is meant by combined operations? 

2. Why is landing on a defended beach a difficult 
operation? 

3. How do we “soften” the enemy before the invasion? 

4. Why were many of our landing boats caught on coral 
reefs? 


5. Describe an invasion by combined operations. 


V-MAN — NIMITZ — p. 17 


Discussion Question 


1. In your. opinion, what are the qualities that make a 
good commander of such high rank as Nimitz or Mac- 
Arthur? 


Fact Questions 


1. What area is commanded by Admiral Nimitz? 

2. What area is commanded by MacArthur? 

3. At what institution did Nimitz prepare for a naval 
career? 

4. Had he always planned to go there? 3 

5. What was Nimitz’ assignment in World War I? 


AIR WEEK — p. 10 


The flight jargon of the Plane Speaking column is an 
example of the reflection of social change in our language. 
In English classes, pupils might consider the subject, 
“English as a Living Language.” Word lists compiled from 
present day utilities, not in existence a hundred years ago, 
might be submitted by pupils in proof of the fact that 
language grows with social evolution. Some of the words on 
this list should be radar, jeep, radio, cinema, vitamins, plas- 
tics, thiokol, automobile, Diesel engine, helicopter, garage, 
hangar, celanese, etc. Frequently, the words themselves are 
not new, but their meanings are new, or they are used in 
new combinations, i.e., amphibious warfare, combined 
operations, freeze (prices), ceiling prices, foxhole, isolation- 
ism, V-mail, fascism 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
Theme Article: Korea. 
V-Man: Chiang Kai-shek. 
They Fought for Freedom: William Lloyd Garrison. 
Story page: Bib and Tuck volunteer their services for 
hospital work; they start an “escort service” for con- 
valescent soldiers 
Miracles Ahead! Electronics. 


MARINES HAVE A PACKET FOR YOU 


Teachers, by writing on their school stationery, may 
obtain gratis a packet of interesting pamphlets about the 
U. S. Marines and the sheet music and words of The 








Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 12 


STEPPING STONES TO JAPAN: c, b, d, b, ec. 

HOW WELL CAN YOU READ A MAP? 1500 miles: Marshalls; Bonins; 
Gilberts 

COMBINED OPERATIONS: ¢, c, b, « 

WHO'S WHO AT CONFERENCES: At Cairo, Nov. 22—Rooseveit 
Churchill, Chiang; at Teheran—Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill; at Cairo, Dec 


4—Roosevelt, Inonu, Churchill 


IMPRISONED WORDS: Port Elizabeth; Tea Maru; Gripsholm; Portu- 
guese India, and Mormugao 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: l-elf; 5-arrows; 8-Foggia; 10-off; 12-gin; 13-la; 14-laid; 16- 
corn; 18-bid; 19-hum; 20-apex; 22-Nero; 23-or; 24-sea; 25-pet; 26-closet; 
28-stoker; 29-red 


DOWN: 2-lag; 3-frigid; 4-Sforza; 6-raid; 7-Solomons; 9-Gilberts; 11- 
far; 15-Aix; 16-cur; 17-Nimitz; 19-healer; 21-Poe; 22-neck; 27-ore. 


Marines’ Hymn. One of the pamphlets is the booklet How 
to Respect and Display Our Flag, and contains, in addition 
to the information suggested by the title, a chapter on 
“Early American Flags.” The pamphlet is printed in several 
colors, and is well worth the effort of writing for it. Address 
your request to: Captain W. F. Cookt Publicity Bureau, 
Quartermaster’s Department, Depot of Supplies, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


FOR GOOD NEIGHBOR RELATIONS 


A series of booklets dealing with the history, conquerors, 
heroes, native cultures, life and customs, science, nature, 
and international relations of the American republics has 
been prepared by the Pan Americ&in Union for the upper 
elementary grades and junior high school. These 16-page, 
illustrated booklets may be ordered by title from. the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C., at 5c per copy. 

Titles: The Pan American Union; The Panama Canal; 
The Snake Farm at Butantan; Francisco Pizarro; Cabeza De 
Vaca’s Great Journey; The Incas; Jose de San Martin; The 
Pan American Highway; The Aurecanians; The Guano 
Islands of Peru. 


AN APOLOGY 


In our Nov. 15-20 issue, we extended an invitation from 
the International Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, Boston, 
Mass., to write to them for the names of foreign boys and 
girls who are eager to have U. S, “pen pals.” In the invita- 
tion we stated that applicants should send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope when applying for the names of corre- 


- spondents. Since publishing the invitation, we have_learned 


from a school principal that IFL requires payment of a 
registration fee of 50 cents, which entitles the applicant to 
as many as six names of foreign correspondents. We have 
checked this report with IFL, and have been advised that 
they find it necessary to make this assessment in order to 
defray part of the cost of maintaining the service. We apolo- 
gize to our subscribers who in good faith applied for names 
on the basis of the invitation published Nov. 15-20. 





GET ALL THE BENEFITS 


Teachers who have not as yet adopted the VQ project 
tor their classes are reminded that the project can be 
started at any time. You don’t need to wait for the start 
of a new semester. You can start with the very next issue 
by writing now for the materials, which will be sent to 
you free of charge as part of Junior Scholastic’s Teachers 
Service. Use the coupon below if you wish; paste it on 
the back of a penny postcard ~ 
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ow our dietary needs for 


NIACIN 


can be generously met with the aid of the new 
enrichment levels for flour and white bread... 


In tHe average American pre-war diet, there 
was a considerable shortage of niacin (one of the 
important B vitamins, and essential in the diet). 
This shortage can be completely met through the 
enrichment of flour and white bread to the new 
Government standards, which became effective on 
October 1, 1943. This is clearly shown in these 
charts prepared under the direction of General Mills 
Nutrition Department. . 

The first chart shows that 21.5% of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of niacin was not 
provided for in the average pre-war American diet. 

The second chart shows that this same dietary 
can meet the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance of niacin generously, if all flour-converted 
products are enriched in line with the new standards. 

Through this new enrichment program, impor- 
tant contributions to the American diet are made 
also in thiamine (another B vitamin), riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), and the food mineral, iron. The old 
and the new minimum flour enrichment standards are as 






a 
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/ NOT PROVIDED 
[21.5% 


Vers . 


Showing percentages of the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of niacin contributed by various classes of foods 
in the average American pre-war diet; and the percentage 
not provided. 


The above charts are based on 16 mg. of niacin and 2800 calories 
(the recommended daily allowances for niacin and calories on a per 
capita basis). Average cooking losses of niacin have also been taken 
into account, 


follows (mg. per Ib.): 


Old New 
Thiamine “ee eeesee#e¢es 1.66 2.0 
Riboflavin ... «ss +. None 1.2 
Niacin. sss .0 « os « ss Of 16.0 
Iron eS SS «ec es OS 13.0 


Flour labeled ‘‘enriched” must now meet these new 
standards. All white baker’s bread must now .be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
“riched flour. 

Since October 1, 1943, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are being 
enriched to the new standards. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“"Kitchen-tested” is a 
registered trade mark 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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Showing increase in percentage of the recommended daily 
per capita allowance of niacin contributed if all the flour- 
converted products in the average normal (pre-war) diet 
were enriched in line with the new enrichment standards. 
(By the enrichment of flour and bread, the niacin contained 
in the average American diet would be 9.5% over the total 
recommended. This extra allowance will compensate in part 


or wholly for present scarcities of certain other foods rich 
in niacin.) 
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D. A. R. Junior Citizens 


How to occupy pupils with construc- 
tive after-school-hour interests is one of 
the most important problems of educa- 
tion. One of the answers to that ques- 
tion may be found in the work of the 
Junior American Citizens Committee of 
the national society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 

That organization, with more than 
7,200 groups throughout the nation and 
an enrollment of at least 235,000 boys 
and girls, has already performed such 
excellent work that high Army officers 
have praised it. The society provides 
an extensive program for young citizens, 
and thus helps te solve the looming 
problem of delinquency. 

With the three-fold objective ot be- 
ing educational, recreational and char- 
acter-building, the J. A. C. clubs oper 
ate so as to absorb young people into 
healthy social functions. During the 
past season, as an example, the clubs 
have been selling War Stamps and 
Bonds, promoting victory gardens, and 
making lap boards and fracture pillows 
for soldiers in hospitals. Other groups 
have been collecting toys for the Save 
the Children Federation, the toys to be 
given to needy mountain schools in the 
south. 

The fundamental aim of the clubs is 
still that set forth when the movement 
began in October, 1901: to teach chil 
dren the underlying principles of our 
government and of good citizenship 
The program links the children with 
constructive war work and pleasant 
stay-at-home entertainment, while at 
the same time bringing together young 
people of varying national origins. 

When a J. A. C. club was recently 
named for General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, he found time to write, “Citizen. 
ship classes are, in my opinion, a won- 
derful thing and | sincerely wish that 
I could attend one of your meetings.” 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y., is a new joint 
project of four well-tried friends of social 
studies teachers: Public Affairs Committee. 
Inc., University of Chicago Round Table, 
New York University Film Library, and 
N. Y. U. Institute.on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion. The tools are pamphlets, films, re- 
cordings, and radio. The joint organization 
aims to encourage experimentation with 
them. Teachers will find the guide, New 
Tools for Learning about War and Post- 
war Problems, extremely useful. Materials 
are grouped in significant units intended 
for use with students, faculty, and com- 
munity. All materials are included in an 
annotated list, with prices. 
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The Geography of the War: A Bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Richard B. Sealock, 
Vol. 40, No. 1, Part 2, of The Booklist 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion, is a life-saver. It puts you in touch 
with materials on global strategy and life- 
lines, geopolitics and war regions. Single 
copy, 25c: 10 copies, $1; 25. $2; 50, $3; 
100. $5 

Would you like to bind a book? Or 
weave a seamless purse? Or build a model 
boat? Marguerite Ickis tells you how and 
many other interesting things in Arts and 
Crafts, A Practical Handbook. You'll find 
her directions and drawings clear, and the 





The clubs are directed by D. A. R. 
members who cooperate with the school 
authorities. The club members then 
elect officers, choose a club namt, and 
plan work and entertainment. They sing, 
hold discussions, develop hobbies. Many 
school. heads have expressed enthusi- 
asm for the work of the J. A. C. groups 

Teachers who wish further informa- 
tion may write to Mrs. John Bayley 
O’Brien, chairman of the Press Relations 
Committee of the D. A. R., at the 
D. A. R. Administration Building, 1720 
D St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 






bibliography of arts and crafts a good 
guide to new activities. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., $2.50.) . : * 

Many words in the war news aren't in 
the dictionary. Other more common words 
are often mispronounced. Add to. these, dif 
ficult names of important people, places. 
and specialized terms, and you have a size- 
able list. The most widely accepted way to 
pronounce over 12,000 of these demons is 
given in the NBC Handbook of Pronun- 
ciation, compiled by James F. Bender 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.75.) 


A busy teacher can’t read every speech 
and every book setting forth the world 
goals for which we fight today. Yet it is 
important for teacher and pupil to know 
what is in the minds of our leaders. Ex- 
tracts from many significant statements of 
United Nations leaders are contained in 
War and Peace Aims, a special supplement 
to the United Nations Review, published 
by United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York, 40c. ‘ 
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‘Much of the tamily shopping is done 
now by students of high school age or 
younger, Consumers Union believes. To 
help them buy well, the fall issue of Con- 
sumer Class Plans tells them how to check 
price ceilings. The current issue gives plans 
for getting the most from cereals and start 
ing textile identification kits. Sample copy 
free to teachers writing to Consumers 
Union, 17 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y 
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There has been some truly fine art in 
American advertising during this war. The 
22nd Annual of Advertising Art, compiled 
by the Art Directors Club, shows the best 
of this work for the past year, and proves 
advertising to be a vital force in molding 
public opinion and action. This book is a 
graphic example of the manner in which 
advertising agencies are cooperating with 
government to speed up and guarantee our 
final victory. Completely illustrated in black 
and white and color. (Watson-Guptill Pub 
lications, N. Y. C., $6.00.) 








Ee Convenient Order Plans For Reserving Your Copies for the February Semester 


Here's MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 [-] Continue my present 
~ order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL 
ORDER for the Feb- 


ruary 1944 semester. 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


Copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social 
Studies Edition 


—_ copies WORLD WEEK 


copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


2 ‘= Continue my present order in Feb- 
ruary asa TENTATIVE ORDER 
I'll notify you of any changes or 
revisions within 3 weeks after the 
start of the February term. 


Name 


3 a Starting with the first 
February 1944 issue 
send me on a TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER 
BASIS: 


SCHOLASTIC 
IS RATIONED 
TOO! 


During the fall 
semester we had 
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to reluctantly re- 
turn several hun 


dred orders from 





School 


teachers who did 


not place their 





Street Address 


orders early. By 


mailing this cov 





City 


pon now you'll be 








P.O. Zone No. (if any)___ State _ 





assured of your 


February copies. 






































Two Championship Coaches, Everett Dean and Bill Anderson 
wrote the newest Keds Bulletin—yours for the asking! 


You'll know how to “hit the shirt”. You'll make chest, overhead and 
baseball passes. You'll sink goals with lay-up, set shots. You'll learn 
offense and defense. This newest Keds Bulletin gives it all to you—com- 
plete study course on Basketbail’s ABC’s—with action photographs. 
Frank Leahy says: “Everett Dean and Bill Anderson outline basket- 
ball skills just the way they teach them to their players. Study these 


lips carefully, then practice, practice, practice.” 





For your copy fill in the coupon below. 


Everett Dean of Stanford University, 
has been an amazingly successful 
coach for many years. In 1942, his 
quintet won the National Collegiate 
Championship. 

Bill Anderson of Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Penn., has 
coached teams that have won four 
state championships in a row. 





FRANK LEAHY, Director 
KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
4230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





Dear Frank: 
Please send me a free copy of “Basketball”, Keds 
Sports Bulletin No. 6. 


Mili 005: NE, PLM UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Se eee ee a ea 1730 SIXTH AVENUE «+ «ROCKEFELLER CENTER «6+ «= NEW YORK 20, WY. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. STEPPING STONES TO JAPAN 


Complete the following statements. Score 6 points each. 
Total, 30. 


1. The islands north of the equator, east of the Philip- 
pines, and west of the International Date Line, are called 
(a) Melanesia; (b) Indonesia; (c) Micronesia; (d) 
Amnesia. 

2. In this area are the islands of (a) Bougainville, Hono- 
lulu, and Guadalcanal; (b) Ponape, Truk, and Guam; (c) 
New Britain, Corregidor, and Tahiti; (d) Kiska, Bermuda, 
and New Guinea. 

3. These islands once belonged to (a) Mexico; (b) 
Russia; (c) Argentina; (d) Spain. 

4. U. S. forces made heavy attacks on the (a) Bonins; 
(b) Marshalls; (c) Azores; (d) Hawaiians. 

5. The word Chamorros is the native name for (a) the 
Yanks; (b) an atoll; (c) certain natives of the islands; (d) 
a coral reef. 

My score 


2. HOW WELL CAN YOU READ A MAP? 


Select the correct answers to each of the following ques- 
tions. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


1, What is the approximate distance between Truk and 
the Gilberts? 


150 miles 1500 miles 15,000 miles 

2. To what island group does Kwajalein belong? 

Bonins Marshalls Carolines 
3. What island group is closest to Japan? 

Marianas Bonins Marshalls 
4. Through what island group does the equator run? 

Gilberts Carolines Hawaiians 

My score — 





3. COMBINED OPERATIONS 


Answer the following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 
1. What is meant by combined operations? 
(a) Two divisions of infantry marching towards one 
occupied town. 
(b) Two or more doctors working on one operation. 
(c) Two or more branches of the service cooperating 
in striking at the enemy at a given place and 
time. 


2. Why weren't Paramarines used in the Gilbert Island 
invasion? 
(a) The Paramarine plane was shot down. 
b) The coral reefs have too many sharp edges and 
spikes for safe landings. 


(< Che atolls are too small for such a maneuver. 


3. Who is Secretary of the Navy? 


(a) Nimitz (b) Knox (c) Mountbatten 


4. Why were the landing barges caught on coral reefs? 
(a) The steering mechanisms were sabotaged. 
(b) The existence of the reefs was not known to the 
barge pilots, 
(c) Sudden shifts in the wind lowered tide waters. 


My score — 


4. WHO’S WHO AT CONFERENCES 


In the blanks below, write the names of the statesmen 
who met at each of the conferences. Score 2 points each. 


Total, 18. 
Cairo, Nov. 22 Teheran 


Cairo, Dee. 4 














My score 
5. IMPRISONED WORDS 


Five words about the Kid Prisoners are “imprisoned” in 
the word list below. Can you find the hidden words? Score 
4 points each. Total, 20. 


Port Moresby Port Elizabeth 


Gripsholm Australia 
Portuguese India North Africa 
Bosphorus Spain 
Mormugao Teia Maru 
My score . 
My total score ____ VQ. 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


aggression (a~GRESH-un), p. 3. A hostile or unpro- 
voked attack. 

Automat (AW-toe-mat), p. 13. A restaurant in which 
food is delivered to patrons from slot machines placed 
in the walls. Through little glass windows, the patron 
can see the food. He drops his money (usually nickels) 
in the slot and the window opens, enabling him to re- 
move his order. 

conferee (kon-fer-EE), p. 3. One who is engaged in 
conference. 

engraved plates, p. 16. An engraved plate is a block 
of metal, stone, or wood on which designs or letters are 
cut. The plate can be used, the same as type, to print 
from. (Also called engraving plates). 
landing operations, p. 4. A military invasion by ap- 
! proaching the objective (usually a beach) from the 
water. Also known as amphibious warfare (a combina- 
tion of land and sea forces). 

mandated (MAN-date-id), p. 3. An adjective re- 
ferring to a nation that has been placed under the 
control of another nation by order of the League of 
Nations. : 

Tagalog (tah-GAH-log). The Tagalogs are a Malayan 
race of the Philippines. Their language is called Taga- 
log. 

tiffin (TIF-in), p. 9. Midday luncheon. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Bonin Islands (BO-nin), p. 5. 
Kwajalein (KWA-jah-lan), p. 4. 
Marianas (ma-reh-A-nas), p. 4. 
Ponape (PO-nah-pay), p. 4. 
Teheran (teh-h-RAN), p. 3. 
Wotje (WOT-jay), p. 4. 
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Kid Prisoners 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Smiths were met in New York 
by the Red Cross, “Mother is in Cali- 
fornia. She left China in 1939. We 
haven’t seen her since. But we spoke to 
her over the radio on the What's New 
program after we had been in New York 
four days.” 

“How did you happen to live in 
China?” was our next question. 

“I was born in New York City,” Mary 
answered. “When I was a year old my 
parents went to China. My father was 
an American and was in the banking 
business in Shanghai before he died. 
Mother is Spanish. Her father is the 
Spanish consul in Shanghai. That is why 
we weren't sent to prison until last Feb- 
ruary. We lived at the Spanish consul 
ite at Shanghai. You know that Spain 
ind Japan are not at war with each 
ther. 

“Right after Pearl Harbor all enemy 
ivilians were interned, But we were 
lassed as neutrals, because mother is 
Spanish. The Japanese confiscated our 
short-wave sets and our food was ra- 
tioned. Then in February, 1943, a new 
strict law was passed. All civilians of 
American descent over thirteen were 
dered to camp. The other children are 
under thirteen, but they were sent along 
with me. My grandparents hoped we 
would all be puf on the prisoner ex- 
hange lists, and be sent to America.” 

“Now here we are. I wonder how I 
shall manage in American schools. I 
lon’t know anything about American 
history. In the convent at Shanghai I 
studied ancient Greek and Roman his- 
tory all the time. In my classes there 
vere some Russian, English, and Chi- 
nese girls. 

“The boys went to a French-speaking 
school and are very backward in their 
English. They do all their school work 
in French. 

“We think New York is wonderful,” 
Mary said with a happy smile. “We had 
breakfast at the Automat.”* 

George grinned at us. “I had the best 
time of my life at the Automat,” he said, 
the very best time.” 

“Then we went to the top of the Em- 
pire State Building,” said Mary. “George 
vanted to climb either all the way up 
all the way down.” 

“Why?” we asked, thinking of the 
102 stories. 

“I wanted to make history,” he said. 


—MimiAM Burns 





Star (*) used with a word 
means that it is defined in the 
“Improve Your Vocabulary” de- 
partment on page 12. 





| have my 
future 
planned 





So I’m eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 


ENROLL NOW Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
CADET It's 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy ... rich 

U. 5. in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
NU RSE good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 

c ORPS Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 


Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the Original. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 


Delicious as it 


comes from the package — 


with milk or cream 





BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Junior and Senior 
High School Students 


HURRY! JUST SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE REGIONAL EXHIBITS 


IME is getting short, so be sure to 

use every spare minute in perfect- 
ing your entries for the Needlework 
and Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards for 1943-44. The following 
awards are offered by the sponsor... 
the leading company in the needle- 
craft arts ... The Spool Cotton Com- 
pany: 


$375 in Cash Prizes 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 
ing needle arts: 
1, Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 
2, Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: 
First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 

3, Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 


These 10-cent books will help you make 
pretty things for the contest. Use coupon. 


. 
SPECIAL OFFER: With your order of 5 or ! 
more of the listed books, we will send | 
you FREE a beautiful brochure of 12 I 
exclusive hats never before published. 
Educational Bureau, | 
The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., ] 
Dept. 447, Newark (4), New Jersey 1 
Please send me the following five books 
at 10 cents each; and also the Free Hat | 
Brochure: l 
[)“The Learn How Book,” crochet, | 
knitting, embroidery, etc. No. 170. i 
0 “Doilies,” beautiful designs, simple 
and easy to make, No. 201. l 
O“Hats, Bags and Accessories,” ] 
and crochet fashions, No. 200. | 
O“Gifts You Can Sew,” year-round 
gifts for everybody. No. S-11. | 
O“Teen Age Fashions,” sweaters, ac- | 
cessories, etc. No. 187. | 
C) “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up fash- 
ions. No. 189 
| 
| 
| 


knit 


Name 


Address 


please print 
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SPORTS 


SUM of the ALL-AMERICAS 


or upon a football season a 
ery bright expert hit upon a 
very bright idea. He picked the 
eleven best players of the season and 
called them the all-America team. 
The idea made a big hit with the 
fans. So our expert—whose name was 
Walter Camp—kept picking such 
teams year after year. 

This wasn’t a tough thing to do in 
those days. Only a few colleges 
played football, and a fellow could 
get to see most of the important 
games during the season. 

Mr. Camp held a monopoly on 
all-America pickiag for many years. 
But times soon changed. As football 
spread to all parts of the country 
Mr. Camp found it impossible to see 
every team. So he began consulting 
other experts and coaches. 

By 1925 nearly every expert had 
his finger in the pie. Everyone who 
could push a pencil or punch a type- 
writer was picking all-Americas. 
These teams were a joke. With hun- 
dreds of colleges playing football, 
no one person could single out the 
eleven best players. 

So something new was tried. Mag- 
azines and news agencies appointed 
boards of experts from all over the 
country to do their picking for them. 
This certainly was an improvement, 
and this is how all-America picking 
is done today. The experts send their 
selections to the chairman of the 
board, who carefully weighs the evi- 
dence and makes the final choices. 

Junior Scholastic also picks an all- 
America every year. But we go the 
experts one better. Our all-America 


is the sum of all-Americas. We take 
six of the outstanding all-Americas, 
put them in a chart and count noses. 
The players who get the most votes 
in each position make up our super 
team. It is all clearly shown in the 
table below. Our super stars are 
listed in the column marked “Fina! 
Winner.” 

This year 23 players got votes for 
the eleven positions. Only two were 
unanimous choices—Casimir Myslin 
ski, Army center, and Bill Daley 
Michigan fullback. The only repeate: 
from 1942 was Alex Agase, of Pur- 
due—who played for Illinois last 
year! Uncle Sam drafted him into 
Purdue for a special training course 

Two other players on our team had 
similar experiences. Don Whitmire, 
of Navy, was Alabama’: pride and 
joy in 1942, while Bill Daley, of 
Michigan, was a standout at Minne- 
sota. 

However, the most interesting 
thing about our 1943 all-America is 
that five men come from one team- 
Notre Dame. That's a modern record 
We can’t even remember when as 
many as three men came from one 
school.—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Either —— Or 


Vera: “Is my dress too short?” 
Fran: “It’s either too short or you're 
in it too far.” 


Sheeplessness 
Grocer: “So counting sheep didnt 
put you to sleep last night?” 
Butcher: “No. With lamb chops at 
their present price, I had so much fun 
counting that it kept me awake.” 


Last column shows SUPER All-America team 








































































































Posi- | All-America | Associated Sporting United Look Collier's Final 
tien | Sportswriters Press News Press Magazine | Grant’d Rice Winner 
4 Yonaker Parker Yoriaker Yonaker Gantt Hein Yonaker 
En Notre Dame Texas Notre Dame | Notre Dame Duke No’western | Notre Dame 
Tack! Whitmire Preston Pregulman Whitmire Whitmire McCaffray Whitmire 
oaxte Navy Duke Michigan Navy Navy C. of Pacific Navy 
of Filley Steuber Filley Filley Fischer Filley Filley 
Gua Notre Dame |_Ga. Tech _| Notre Dame | Notre Dame |_So’western Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski Myslinski 
Center Army Army Army Army Army Army ___ Army 
Gaunt Agase Brown Agase Agase Agase Pregulman Agase 
wer Purdue ___ Navy __ Purdue Purdue Purdue Michigan | _ Purdue _ 
Tack! White White White White Pregulman White White 
ackl@ | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame} Michigan | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
End Heywood Heywood Pihos Heywood Heywood Pihos Heywood 
- v.. &. C, U. S.C. Indiana U. S. C. U. S. C. Indiana U. $. C. 
Back Bertelli Odell Bertelli Bertelli Bertelli Bertelli Bertelli 
. Notre Dame | Pennsylv’a | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
Bock Miller Miller Miller Miller Podesto Miller Miller 
" Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | C. of Pacific | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
Back Odell Graham Butkovich Butkovich Odell Odell Odell 
. Pennsylv’a | No’western Purdue Purdue Pennsylv’a | Pennsylo’a | Pennsylv’a 
Back Daley Daley Daley Daley Daley Daley Daley 
Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan 











THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE (1791-1872) 
"What Hath God Wrought?” we 


NE hundred years ago last March, Congress approved 
a bill enabling Samuel Finley Breese Morse to build 
an experimental telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore. The line was successful and Morse scored 
one of the greatest scientific triumphs of the century. 
The inventor of the electric telegraph was born in 
Massachusetts, and was graduated from Yale. He be- 








ed 
= a, 


came one of the best of the early American portrait Sa, ye 
painters and later served as professor of arts and design ee | 
i -£ 


at New York University. But he always had been in- 
terested in chemistry and electrical experiments. 

Morse suffered bitter disappointments and poverty 
before his invention was accepted. He spent many years - 
fighting the claims of men who tried to cheat him, but # 
wealth and honors finally crowned his efforts. 














6% 
OF DiscouRAO'®?. W, 
D FROM ALFRED Neco 
FOunpry IN MORR! 





Ce eet, 
3 MORSE SPENT FIVE MORE YEARS PER- 
SUADING HOSTHE CONGRESSMEN TO PASS, 
A BILL GRANTING $30,000 FOR AN 
EXPERIMENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE 





IZ: |; lf § ON OCTOBER 24, \¢ 
1 | : TAG SF) | 86 (, THE PONY EXPRESS. FASTEST MEANS OF 

| a -. eeaeremmen’ Nm | COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, 
& THE DOVBTERS WERE NOT CONVINCED OF THE TELEGRAPH'S WORTH UNTIL WAS PUT OUT OF BUSINESS BY THE COMPLETION 


MAY 24, 1844, WHEN A MESSAGE WAS FLASHED FROM WASHINGTON TO BALTIMORE| | OF A TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE. 
DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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HOW YOU CAN GET 
Twice the Fou 


OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL 





If you want to make won- 
derful mirth-filled memories of every 
minute of high school —in class and 
after — you’ve got to know these vital 
secrets of popularity and good grades. 
They’re carefully explained in 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 
by Gay Head 

who writes Bib and Tuck in 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. It's 

a “big” little handbook 

that’s exploding with 
brass-tacks success tips. 





This gaily illustrated 
book tells you .. .- 


. . how te rate tops with 
your teachers and class- 
roates. 





. how to get in the swim 
of extra-curricular fun. 


& #; —2 (2 . how te put your best foot 
. = j:'3 forward at school parties, in 

JA the cafeteria, assembly, study 
hall. 








PLUS « « « the lowdown on 
building up your looks and 














appeal, eatin friends, get- 
ting a job, and lots more. 
ALSO... 
nna Don’t miss out on extra good 
a dictionary of | times. Get off to a lively start 
high school in high school — | by 
slang—to keep ordering your cop 
you  “cookda’ THERE, *41GH SCHOOL, NOW. 
on the front y ¥- 
burner.” h an ( 
pocket S2 
reen and 
lack, illus- 
trations. a copy 


order 10 or more copies through your teacher at 
only 15¢ a copy.) 


FILL OUT this coupon and MAIL TODAY! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ce gy 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
JR-1-10-44 

Here's my 20¢ for one copy of Hi There, H. S.! 
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Please enclose cash, check, or money order. 
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Letter from Moscow 


| Hello dear school children in America: 


I am a Soviet school girl and I send 
you greetings. I am 12 years old, in 
school No. 125 in Moscow. I like my 
school, and twice a week I go to a 
literary circle at the Central Home 
of Art Education for Children. Here 
we study poetry and expressive read- 
ing. Recently we had a performance 


| | and I recited two poems in the plays 


“At the Sea” and the “Black Eared 
Cat.” I am sending you a picture of a 
scene from “Black Eared Cat.” I am 
the one fourth from the left. 


We won't have a vacation until the 
New Year holiday. Then we have a ten 
day recess. During this time I plan to 
read, go sleigh riding and skiing. I also 
want to learn how to skate. 

Our mammas work in the factories 
and our papas are at the front. We are 
helping the front as much as we can. 
During our summer vacation we helped 
the farmers gather the harvest. Then 
we prepared firewood for our school. 
We unloaded the fuel from barges and 
carried it to the school from the docks. 
We clean up the classrooms ourselves 
and even wash the floors and windows. 

We want to know your language and 
are studying it at school. Soon we will 
be able to speak English fairly well. 


At school we are planning*a New 
Year festival. We are studying poetry, 
dancing and songs and expect to put on 
a new play. Several of our girls will 
recite poems in English! 

I just read a book by the writer 
Brodskaya. It is called “Mariika’s Child- 
hood” and I like it very much. What 
do you read? Goodbye, 


Your Russian friend, 
Nadya Boitsova 


This letter was obtained by Junior 
Scholastic through the Russian War Re- 
lief, 11 East 35th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Many school children in America 
are writing letters to Russian children 
through Russian War Relief. If you 
write, your letter will surely be sent to 
some school in Russia, but do not ex- 
pect an answer. You might get one, but 
Russian War Relief cannot promise that 
you will. A good idea is for your class 
to write a letter which can be composed 
by a committee of pupils after reading 
the letters written by all the pupils in 
the class. 








Scene from the play “Black Eared Cat’ put on 
by children in Moscow. Nadya Boitsova, the 
writer of Moscow letter, is second from right. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In Junior Scholastic’s V.Q., Dec. 13- 
18, question 1 of Air Week asks, “What 
occurred on December 7, 1903?” The 
nearest correct answer in the reading 
is, “The first airplane flight was made 
December 17, 1903.” This is probably 
what you meant. 


Patrick Boyland 
Arlington (Ill.) Public school 


Editor's Note: Yes, we did mean Dec. 
17. Thank you Patrick, for catching this 
error, and thank you Mary Sue Perkins, 
Leoni School, Jackson, Mich.; John Lay- 
man, East Grand Rapids School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Mae _ Ringstadt, Upper 
Blandon Grammar School, Blandon, Pa.; 
Helene Tannenbaum, P. §$. 20, Bronx, 
N. Y.; Millie Mayer, Anniston H. §S., 
Anniston, Ala.; Betty Baird, Cheboygan, 
Mich.; Jonnie Bo Carter, Anniston H. S., 
Anniston, Ala.; John Tyler, Covington Jr. 
H. S., Covington, Ohio; George Lenhardt, 
Wm. McKinley School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

The Journalism class of Pipkin Jr. 
H. S., Springfield, Missouri, wishes to 
know about a statement regarding 
James Audubon in the Nov. 29-Dec. 4 
issue of Junior Scholastic. It reads: “Au- 
dubon’s Birds of America contains 435 
life-size, colored plates of birds and is 
worth around $2,000 today.” Does this 
mean each painting is worth $2,000 or 
the complete book is worth $2,000? 


Nadine Willoughby, Pipkin Jr. H. S. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Editor's Note: The first editions of Au- 
dubon’s books that were printed from 
1827 to 1838 are collector's items. These 
books, like rare stamps, dre valuable be- 
cause only a few of the original sets re- 
main. Most of the engraved platesk, from 
which the original books were printed, 
were destroyed soon after the last printing 
in 1838. The publisher thought they no 
longer had any value, and that there no 
longer would be any demand for the book. 
How mistaken he was! A few of the en- 
graved plates were saved, and these are 
now on exhibition in the New York His- 
torical Society Building in New York City. 
Today a reprint of Audubon’s Birds of 
America can be purchased for $5, printed 
from plates that were made by color- 
photographing the original book. 








January 10-15, 1944 


V-MAN  4-STAR SAILOR 














ADMIRAL NIMITZ 


F Chester W. Nimitz had gone to 

West Point as he had planned, today 
he might have been a general instead 
of an admiral. 

And IF Dwight D. Eisenhower had 
gone to Annapolis as he had planned, 
he might have been an admiral instead 
of a general. 

But Eisenhower went to West Point. 
Today he is a four-star general — Com- 
mander in Chief of the European 
theater of operations. 

And Nimitz went to Annapolis, To- 
day he is four-star Commander in Chief 
of the U. S. Pacific Fleet. All operations 
in the Pacific are under his command, 
except those around the Solomons, New 
Guinea, and Australia. This area is 
under the command of General Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

Nimitz was born deep in the heart 
of Texas, in Fredericksburg, 1885. His 
early years were spent aboard a ship 
that never went to sea. It was a hotel 
built in the shape of a boat by his sea- 
going grandfather. 

Young Chester used to pretend that 
he was Admiral Dewey and act out 
the battle of Manila in the pond at 
Fredericksburg. Yet he never planned 
to become a sailor. His boyhood am- 
bition was to go to West Point. 

But there were no vacancies at West 
Point when Nimitz was of the age to 
enter. So he took exams for entrance 
to Annapolis, passed, and entered in 
1901. 

Three years after graduation he 
asked for duty on a battleship. The 
Navy cannot assign every Academy 


graduate to the branch he prefers. Nim- | 


itz’s “battleship” turned out to be a 
submarine. 

Two years before the outbreak of 
World War I, Nimitz was in command 


of the entire U. S. Atlantic submarine 
forces, 

He is a calm, cool commander, with 
a cheerful disposition. On his first com- 
mand, his boat sprang a leak. His chief 
engineer called the bridge, shouting: 
“She’s going to sink!” 
Nimitz replied: “Look on page 84 of 
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Barton’s Engineering Manual. It tells 
you what to do in a case like this.” The 
ship was saved. 

Ten days after Pearl Harbor, Nimitz 
was promoted from rear admiral to the 
rank of full admiral. He was ordered 
to Hawaii to get the Pacific fleet into 
the war. When newspapermen asked 
him: “Where is our Navy?” he answered 
with the words: “Hoomana wa nui.” 

In Hawaiian, that means, “be 
patient.” 



















BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“THEYRE SOFTENED UP... 


END IN THE TANKS !” 















The “Long Toms” have spoken 
clearing the path for the 
“Shermans” to streak in on the 
knock-out punch. 

Telephone service keeps pace with 
the push by means of a new battle- 
cable connecting headquarters com- 
mand posts. No thicker than a fat 
pencil, it goes anywhere—without 
poles—as fast as a truck can travel. 
The quarter-mile lengths are 
quickly joined with weather-proof 
connectors that snap together — 
click! 

Developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, built by Western 
Electric, and used by the Signal 
Corps, this special cable carries 
three telephone and four telegraph 
messages over its four wires all at 
one time, instead of using ten or 
more ordinary wires. 

Called the “Spiral-4,” this cable 
is another example of how Bell 
System research experience is help- 
ing speed messages at the front, 
keeping our armed forces in close 
touch all around — mighty impor- 
tant to winning battles. 


































































































































































































HEE_P THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 
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GUADALCANAL DIARY 
Mi 20th Century-Fox 


The book from which Guadalcanal 
Diary was filmed was written by Rich- 
ard Tregaskis, war correspondent. Mr. 
Tregaskis went along with a contingent 
of Marines when they landed on Japa- 
nese-held Guadalcanal. He saw the 
Marines clear the island of Japanese 
with bullets, hand grenades, TNT, 
flame-shooters —and sometimes their 
bare hands. 

Guadalcanal Diary first shows the 
Marines on shipboard, headed for 
Guadalcanal. Among them is a_ taxi 
driver (William Bendix); a chaplain 
(Preston 'Foster); a lad who just likes 
shooting (Richard Jaeckel); a hard-as- 
nails sergeant (Lloyd Nolan). 

Once on Guadalcanal, the Marines 
face not only a treacherous, crafty 
enemy — but the treacherous jungle. 
They learn the law of the jungle fast — 
kill or be killed. 

The hideous conditions of jungle 
warfare are not prettied-up. The film 
has no tin heroes. Its heroes are human 
beings who know what it is to be afraid 
and desperate. Watching them, you 
will understand what kind of men are 
winning back the islands of the Pacific 
from the Japanese. 


HIS BUTLER’S SISTER 


M Universal 


Do you like a little music with your 
movies? If you do, here’s a frothy film 
for you with Deanna Durbin right in 
the well-known groove. 

The story is about a small-town girl 












Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. } 
Pins, 55¢ up. Write today for free catalog WY 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


STAMPS 
Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 
00 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 


is received from the church missions 
Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
r’ s, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 


Ir ul 1 few commemoratives airmails, and 

t p t ce or more each! The biggest 
Packa f i in Stampdon ind you might find some 
thing y sluable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept 12, Jamestown, New York 






LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


~ ee; free Stamp Maggzine, 


stamps from 25 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 





MONTHLY FREE 
fusely illustrated Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
; ’ Stamp ¢ trea hy 1h st T t Canada 


PHILATOPI 
profuse 





Dept. 7, Little Rock. Ark. | 


Posty pease — | your school, and the city or town. No contribu- 


who wants to be a big-time singer. She 
comes to New York to ask her brother’s 
aid in furthering her career. The 
brother, played by Pat O’Brien, has led 
Deanna to believe he is wealthy. She 
finds out that he is nothing of the kind. 
In fact, he’s a butler to a composer 
(Frar.chot Tone). 

By a coincidence that could happen 
only in the movies, this composer is the 
very man Deanna wants to meet. She 
knows that if she can just make him 
listen to her sing — he'll see that she 
gets a contract! In order to get a song 
or two in edgewise, Deanna gets a job 
as maid in the composer's home. 

There are some funny moments from 
then on, but not as many as there 
should be. Akim Tamiroff, Alan Mow- 
bray, Sig Arno, and Hans Conreid do 
their best to keep you laughing. De 
anna sings as prettily as ever. 


HAPPY LAND 
“WY 20th Century-Fox 


Don Ameche, without makeup, looks 
like a good-natured young man. But 
add just a little makeup to Mr. Ameche, 
and he becomes several other people. 
You many remember him as Alexander 
Graham Bell, or a California Indian, or 
a gay blade of the Gay Nineties.* 

In Happy Land, Don plays a small- 
town druggist. What's more, he plays 
the part so well you forget you're 
watching Don Ameche. 

The film tells the story of twenty 
years in the life of the druggist and his 
son. The son grows up to die on a war- 
ship in the present war. Grief-stricken, 
the druggist finds comfort in a strange, 
dreamlike visit to scenes of the past. 
Many of the little things that go to 
make up the America we love are re- 
vealed in these scenes. 


Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


WAM Madame Curie. Cry Havoc. 
The North Star, Jane Eyre. Holy Matri- 
mony. Lassie Come Home. 

Mi Destination Tokyo. Children of 
Mars. Sahara. Happy Land. In Old 
Oklahoma. Cross of Lorraine. Northern 
Pursuit. Guadalcanal Diary. Flesh and 
Fantasy. Battle of Russia. Sweet Rosie 


O'Grady. Hostages. Corvette K-225 
| Princess O'Rourke. Johnny Come 


Lately. Girl Crazy. 
His Butler's Sister. 1 Dood It. Top 


Man. Adventure in Iraq. Paris After 
Dark. 





JSA Notice: When submitting jokes, be sure 
to give your name, your grade, the name of 


tions accepted without this information. 








Like Father, Like Son 


Teacher: “Joe, why don’t you comb 
your hair?” 

Joe: “No comb.” 

Teacher: “Why don’t you use your 
father’s?” 

Joe: “No hair.” 

Su: Hulsey, Wadill Ave. School, Madisonville, Ky. 


Get the Point? 


“How marvelous this is,” exclaimed 
a woman on her first airplane ride. 
“Man can do anything that a bird can 
do now, can’t he?” 

“Not quite yet, madam,” replied the 
pilot, “he can’t sit on a barbed wire 
fence.” 


Anne Kelly, Saratoga Grammar School, Saratoga, Cal 
Heir Today, Gone Tomorrow 


“Johnny, where are those tarts I put 
on the table last night?” 

“I don’t know, Mother. I suppose 
they vanished into the thin heir.” 


Clarence Mectthee, Claymont School, Claymont, Del. 





Double-Talk 
“Say, can I borrow — % 
“No, A!) a eee 
“Four buck 1 
“I don’t r 





ets of sand?” 
mind at all.” 


Ch istine Patterson, Hoffman School, Dayton, Ohte 


Dinner Talk 





«“ 





It was in a hotel dining room. The 
guest called out sharply: “Waiter, 
what's this?” . 

“It’s your soup, sir.” 

“Yes, but what kind of soup?” 

“It’s bean soup,” the waiter said with 
dignity. 

“I'm not asking what it’s been. I want 
to know what it is now.” 


Beatrice Sattenwhite, C. T. Smith School, 


Financial Classification 


Freddie: “A debtor is a man who 
owes some money, so a creditor must 
ry 

Dad: “That’s right. He’s the man who 
thinks he’s going to get it.” 


Marabara Millner. Waynesville Jr. H. 8.. 
Waynes e N. ¢c 


The Shirking Man 


Customer: “That new clerk of yours 
seems a hard worker.” 
Storekeeper: “Yes, that’s his spec- 
* ialty.” 
Customer: “What? Working hard?” 
Storekeeper: “No,— seeming to.” 


Dolores Hamilton, Junior HS Augusta, Kansas 
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PM Daily 


“Ever since he found it, he’s been the 


hottest trumpeter in our outfit.” 


Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors, a JSA button and 
gold stars go this week to Matt Law- 


son, Glen Iris School, 
Alabama. 

A young man struggled desperately 
with his draft questionnaire. After much 
struggling and worrying he gave up, and 
returned it with this notation: “I’m 


ready when you are.” 


Birmingham, 


Footsoldier 


Sergeant: “Where’s that man who 
wears the size 14 shoe?” 
Rookie: “He had to go down to the 


” 
crossroads to turn around. 
Madge McGlothin, Coalfield School, Coalfield, Tenn 


Joy-Riding 

Mrs. Smith: “What do you hear from 
your boy in Australia?” 

Mrs. Jones: “It’s bad news. He wrote 
that he’s running around with a Jeep.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Well, that’s nothing to 
worry about. That’s what they call those 
Army automobiles.” 

Mrs: Jones: “Thank goodness! Here I 
was thinking a Jeep was a female Jap.” 


Betty Christian, Rosedale School, Holline, New Mexico 


Ruthless 


“Ruth rode on my motorcar 
On the seat just back of me, 
I took a bump at eighty-five, 
And rode on ruthlessly.” 
Freddie Wheat, Brainerd Jr. H. 8., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fall Fashions 


Teacher: “What kind of leather is 
usually used for making shoes?” 
Pupil: “I don’t know, but banana 
skins make the best slippers.” 
Joan Elliott, Edgefield School, Canton, Ohio 


Point for Point 


A boy was bitten by a mosquito as 
he was sitting on his porch one evening. 
“Say,” he said, rubbing the bite, “next 
time you come bring your meat ration 


book.” 


Dorothy Blend, Hanceville H. &., Hanceville, Als. 













ACROSS a> 
1. Sprite. 


5. Weapon used with a bow (pl.). 
8. Allied airbase in Italy. 

10. Preposition meaning opposite of on. 
12. Machine to clean seeds from cotton. 
13. Sixth note of scale. 

14. Past tense of lay. 

16. Maize. 

18. To order. 

19. Sing with closed lips. 

20. Angular summit. 

22. Roman emperor. 

23. Conjunction denoting choice. 

24. Ocean. 

25. Domestic animal. 

26. Small room for clothing. 

28. One who tends a furnace. 


29. Color. 
Tei & 


. Loiter behind. 

. Zone between the polar circles and 

the poles. 

4. Italian patriot who leads movement for 
democracy in Italy. 

6. To make a raid on. 

7. Island group where Guadalcanal is 
located. 

9. Southwest Pacific islands taken from 
Japan in November by U. S. forces. 

11. Distant. 

15. Historic town in France near Marseille. 

16. Mongrel. 

17. Commander in Chief of U. S. Pacific 
fleet. 

19. One who cures. 

21. Author of The Raven. 

22. Part of body between head and 

shoulders. 


27. Metal as it comes from the earth. 


ore 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week, 





Solution to Puzzle, Issue of Dec. 13-18. 
ACROSS: 1-Azores; 5-Doolittle; 8-ton; 9-lea; 
10-arsenal; 13-zebra; 15-tin; 16-art; 17-necks; 18- 
cruiser; 20 ist; 21-pro; 22-Australia; 24-Smyma. 
DOWN: 2-zo0o; 3-rails; 4-satanic; 5-dogear; 6- 
on; 7-teeter; 10-artist; 11-Ra; 12-Ankara; 14 
bruises; 17-NE; 19-stray; 21-Pi; 23-lon. 













to tell you abou? o 
film that is happy and goy 
and filled with romanceond & 
action. You'll leseyourcares 
when you go to see this 
rhumba-on-the-rangefiesto # / 


ROY ROG 
TRIGGER ¢ 


(\ Smartest Horse AD in the Movies 
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AA’ RUTH TERRY 


GUINN “BIG BOY” WILLIAMS 
ONSLOW STEVENS 
MARY TREEN, 
The Wiere Brothers 
and BOB NOLAN and 
THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 
Roy Sings 
Hoagy (Stardust’’) Carmichael's “Hands Across 
the Border’ and other grand tunes 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


—— 
P< — 
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America’s writes Major A.G.R., AAF, Texas - 
rest wees eden oe ee Coalitions ue ete oe aco 
‘ 4a ua cade ’ icer 
Line \ DOUGLAS SBD “DAUNTLESS 1 2nd Ut. in 1940 and have been flying since that 


o Has a speed of cround 300 m.p.h. carrying o time. | started building models in the late ‘20 : 
of 500 Ib. bomb beneath fuselage. Delivering incidentally I built a ow. 4 ; 


heavy damage against the enemy. Span 3054”. 4 
Models C-D Master Kit : ’ ? / of your models. |! feel that 


Liat RO 5S GS ‘4 ~modelbuilding had much to 
‘ ‘ 7 do with my success in be- 
coming a pilot, as it taught 
me fundamentals in an inter- 
esting and fascinating way. 
lt certainly did give me a 
head start. | would like to 
atell you how much your 
models have given me in the 
way of pleasure. Their per- 
fect detail is tops with me. 
| built your line of Thomp- 
son Racers from Lee Bayles 
Gee-Bee to Kling’s Folkerts, 
to name just a few. | got 
some really fast flights also.” 




















Veught ey “CoRsain” DeHevilliand as 

S n 30 3/ 16” ed r] “ 4 7 . . 

Moster Kit $8-79., $3.50 ag Big 36 Industrial Training Models 
Geshe -tioe of Popular War Planes 
40%,". C-D Mas- ‘ 





T85-Lockheed P-38 ; : 
**Ligntning’’ size to which they are 
~ designed. Developed pri- 
marily for School Train- 

ing Programs, their 77-Warhawk 


ter Kit SF-145, i— . 4 
$4 These 3-foot models are 
. authentic and extremely 
A realistic for the standard V91-Mustang 
é. 


Grummen F4F WILDCAT 






Span 277/_". S popularity was instanta- 
C-D Master Kit SF-83 be 3.00 ¥96-Alrecotra neous — and their low 
a price enables building 
“Flagship of the C-D Line” _ entire set at very 

Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber T74-Messerschmitt wp enpeam, 


T78-Hurricane 


Used with terrific effect on the Japs in the Solomons. 
Used for bombing, fighting and reconnaissance. Called 

Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” "Old Boomerang’’ by British, for it usually comes 
back. i 





















5 30%,” One of the most popular models in the whole 
pan 4 C-D line. Big 4934” spon. 
C-D Master Kit SP-81 $4. C-D Master Kit SF-95 $7.50 


Build the Biggest $1.00 Plane in the U. S. 
a re 


New, Super CONDOR SOARER 0777; FAGHET || Lockheed p-38 “tiGHTNING 


Span sos". 


Huge 7 ft. Span. More graceful lines, simpler con- flights. Easily built. ~ $4. 00 
struction. Easier than ever to build. Kit E-5019, only 1.00 Kit E-5018, only....... 50c C-D Master Kit SF-85. 




















Curtiss P-40 “Slugger of the Skies’ 


Span 28%". 
C-D Master Kit S#-77 seen $3.00 





) 














MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 


Spon 241". 
C-D Master Kit SP-74............ccccecsees $3.00 


“Cleveland Models Win More Prizes, 
More Honors, More Compliments thon 
Any Other Line of Models in the 
World” 










Curtiss barony Hawker 

ae! Spon 2512". 8¢ HURRICANE North American “MUSTANG” (P-51) 

. , Master Kit $0.00 3. 50 Span 30”. C-D $3 00 Day‘’s news. 350 m.p.h. 3 00 
Master Kit SF-78.. . Spon 27 3/16". Master Kit SF-91.. . 


Se eee eee eae eee ee eee eee eee Sy 


ISE THIS COUPON! 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. ; 
4508D701 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio, 


NAZI JU-87B STUKA 
Spon 34” 
C-D Master Kit SF-84 $3.50 





























2 ‘ 1 BELL AIRACOBRA 
See ots below iste wach — s men $46 $3 00 ORDERING INSTRUCTION “ 
- 9 ; “ ' Brewster “BUFFALO C-D Master Kit SF-76 ° See your dealer first. If he can’t supply 
() T74—$1.50  () SF75—$3.50 ‘; A were} ' Spon 26%” you, send check or m.o. (cash at own 
) T76—$1.50 ()SF76—$3.00 ( 8 $3. ' C-D Master Kit SF-87 $3.00 risk). Add 15¢ for packing stage 
} Le +4 Osteo o srs ee ' regardiess of size of order. No 
a +. ee ' C.0.D.‘s. Minimum order, $1.00. Postal 
() T85—$1.50 ()SF79—$3.50 () SF95—$7.50 5 Send f L Cc-D 1 restrictions now prohibit shipments ouvt- 
() T91—$1.50 ¢ )SF80—$3.50 () SF145—$4.50 | on or Latest C-D Cata ogue lel ” ” side U.S. except to Canada and Mexico 
()SF73—$3.00 ( )SF81—$4.00 () E5018—$ 50 5 | Be sure to get your copy. Send British “’SPITFIRE (to which 10% must be added). For 
()SF74-$3.00 ( )SF83-~—$3.00 () £5019—$1.00 , name, address and 5c Span 2754". $3 00 service men still stetfened ta U.S.: 5 
( )SF75—$3.50 () Catalog—Sc C-D Master Kit $F-73.............. e strictions prevent our shipping to A.P.O. 
NAME Ssoenpdneitiipennmeas : ' or Fleet P.O. box numbers—so, a 
' local nearby address only! Special De- 
sseuine : Cleveldnd Model & Supply Company, Inc. | iivery25c erro (U's. “oniy). Obie re: 
Tee : | dents add 3% sales tax. All Kit contents 
sow & STATE P| World's Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 and prices subject to change or can- 
? ° cellation without notice. 
Please print name and aiitiness plainly) ' 4508D701 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio, U. S. A. = : 











Whew You Guild CLEVELAND MODELS Go xe Buclding Models that Pilots. 
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